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importance of the fact that psychology is either a matter of introspection 
or of indirect, inferential study. Comparative psychology necessarily 
depends wholly upon the method of inference. All that the biologists 
referred to have said is that they are interested in the materials which 
the comparative psychologist must use, but not in the inferences which 
he draws from them. If pressed for a reason, they admit that these in- 
ferences do not seem to them to furnish material for a natural science. 
Apparently they lose sight for the moment of the fact that inferences 
underlie all our sciences — that without this subjective phenomenon, which, 
to be sure, they attempt to describe in terms of reaction, no scientific work 
would be possible. The consideration of assumptions and inferences is 
something which the biologist does well to avoid unless he is prepared 
to admit that the study of animal mind is as legitimate as the study of 
behavior. 

A surprisingly large part of this paper is devoted to a discussion of 
Nuel's book on vision and the ridiculing of the inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities of the objective terminology as it therein appears. 

Claparede reaches the heart of the matter when he says we must not 
think that we have enriched our knowledge of a psychological fact by trans- 
lating it into physiological terms. We have added something of value to our 
knowledge, but not to our knowledge of the materials of psychology. The 
conclusion of the discussion is given in the following words of the author : 
"La psychologie comparee est-ille legitime? Oui, tout autant que la 
psychologie humaine. Quand les physiologistes auront edifi6 a cote de la 
psychologie une physiologie cerebrale, j'entends une physiologie vraie, et 
non le caique psychologique qu'ils nous servent sous ce nom, — une physi- 
ologie capable de parler toute seule, et sans qu'il faille que la psychologie 
lui souffle, mot par mot, ce qu'elle doit dire, — nous verrons alors s'il y a 
avantage a. supprimer la psychologie humaine, et par suite, la psychologie 
comparee. 

" Mais nous n'en sommes pas encore la." 

eobebt m. yerkes. 
Habvabd Univebsitt. 

Intorno al Progresso Odierno del Prammatismo e ad una Nuova Forma 
di esso. Giovanni Calo. Revista Filosfica, Marzo-Aprile, 1905. 
The writer begins by reminding us that pragmatism is no new thing 
in the history of thought. Indeed, one can say that every great period of 
theory and rationalism is followed by another in which the rights of prac- 
tical reason are asserted. Signor Calo regards every theory of knowledge 
or of conduct in which the will is put in the foreground as a form of 
pragmatism, and accordingly he discovers abundant preparation for the 
pragmatism and humanism of to-day. 

In the philosophy of the second half of the nineteenth century, two 
circumstances have cooperated in the development of pragmatism: on the 
one hand, the influence of the Kantian line of thought, on the other hand, 
a natural reaction against an excess of mathematical theory in the growth 
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of science during three quarters of the century. We can accordingly dis- 
tinguish two currents in modern pragmatism. One of them is derived 
from Kant, and is wholly a French movement, headed hy Eenouvier and 
Pillon, and recognizing its precursor in Jules Lequier. The writers of 
this section do not deny the cognitive activity, nor do they identify it 
with the will or with feeling, hut they unify all these elements in the act 
of judgment. 

The other current of pragmatism may he called radical. It recognizes 
Charles Pierce and James as its chief representatives and has had its 
philosophical development chiefly in England and America. In the second 
current, as well as in the first, it is easy to make out rather different 
tendencies. The ' will to believe ' of James is not to be identified with 
the original pragmatism of Pierce, nor with what has been called ' hu- 
manism,' which, while receiving its philosophical formulation from 
Dewey and Schiller, has been represented in Germany by such men as 
Simmel, Deussen, Eucken, Mach, Herz and Ostwald. The so-called neo- 
positivism of France is in contrast with the idealistic indeterminism of 
Boutroux and Rauh as well as with the religious pragmatism of Olle- 
Laprune and Brunetiere. But, notwithstanding all this diversity, we 
can recognize the two characteristic features of what we may call human- 
ism, the tendencies, namely, to make man the measure of reality, and to 
give the latter an anthropocentric direction. 

If, finally, we observe that pragmatism intends not merely to exhibit 
the relations between intelligence and will, but means also to give us a 
true theory of knowledge and reality with the will as a foundation ; if one 
sees this tendency penetrating all branches of speculation, and in the his- 
tory of philosophy bringing into sharp relief the close connection between 
metaphysical theories and social attitudes; if we recognize also in psy- 
chology as corresponding to pragmatism the theories of the volitional 
nature of mental phenomena defended by Wundt, Paulsen and Fouillee 
it will be evident that pragmatism is such a large feature in present-day 
thinking that every serious thinker must take account of it. 

If pragmatism is a thorough-going principle it must have consequences 
for ethics. How are these to be estimated? Here we come to the new 
form of pragmatism mentioned in the title of the article. The prag- 
matism in question is put forward in a work, 'Le finzione dell' anima,' 
hy Marchesini, and Signor Cald discusses with fairness, but ultimate dis- 
approval, the ethical pragmatism there explained. 

The trouble with pragmatism on the side of ethics is, according to the 
writer of the article, that it issues in individualistic separatism, and 
takes from ethical convictions precisely their essential character, the 
character, namely, of transcending individual cases. 

Cald reminds us that Nietzsche, the most conspicuous individualist in 
ethics, was a pragmatist also. Nietzsche has often insisted that reality 
contains nothing of what man reads into it, — neither law nor chance nor 
purpose nor blind mechanism nor morality nor immorality, — that man 
alone has created all about him the world that interests him. The true 
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creator of laws and values is the will ; wherefore the will to believe should 
be, in modern philosophy, the will to control. 

Marchesini sees that individualism is wrapped up in pragmatism, and 
accepts the individualistic point of view as the presupposition of his doc- 
trine. As there is no absolute truth for the intellect, so there is no 
absolute moral ideal. Morality is always personal and individual, and 
can not claim to be effectively anything else. 

The individualistic nature of morality is grounded for Marchesini in 
the reciprocal transcendency of real things. An ethical ideal that is 
independent of my own nature is transcendent with respect to my con- 
crete individuality. It is one of those fictions of the mind to the study 
of which Marchesini's book is evidently devoted. Marchesini is not dis- 
couraged, however, at the discovery that an objective ideal is a mental 
fiction. This discovery is in fact a saving experience; for if we take 
what is a symbol, and make of it a reality, and set it up as end and object 
of our activity, the aspiration toward it can lead only to discouragement 
or to ecstasy or to contemplative mysticism. The construction of fictions 
is an act that is manifest in all the regions of mental life, and the ethical 
fiction of an absolute ideal functions as a guide and a check to conduct, 
and controls it in the interest of social organization. The maxim which 
Marchesini reaches is as follows : ' Act as if what is true socially and is 
socially imposed as absolute, were true and absolute also for you,' — or in 
other words, ' act as if you were not you.' 

In his criticism of this doctrine, Signor Cald has overlooked one rather 
obvious point of attack. If Marchesini bases his whole theory on the 
positivistic assumption that real things are reciprocally independent and 
transcendent, and then deduces from this fact the conclusion that the 
idea of such reciprocal independence is a mental fiction, the critic need 
not take the conclusion very seriously. One has very strongly the impres- 
sion, however, that Marchesini has written a decidedly interesting book. 

Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia University. 
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